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CHAPTER T 
MOUNTAIN AND RIVER 


ETER and Margaret were in high spirits. Uncle 
Kenneth, a foreign traveller in the wool trade, 
was expected to arrive on a visit that very evening. 
He was hoping to spend three days with them before 
setting off on his travels once more. The children 
were excited because they hoped to persuade uncle 
to tell them stories about the countries he had visited. 
-~ It was late in the day when Uncle Kenneth 
arrived, and, for once, mother had permitted the 
children to stay up a little later because it was a 
special occasion. Father noticed that the children 
were nearly bursting with curiosity, so as soon as 
the evening meal was over he said, “ Go ahead, then, 
and ask your questions ; I’m sure Uncle Kenneth will 
try his best to answer them.” 
Margaret was first with, ‘‘ What countries do 
you travel to, uncle?” 
_ “Well, my dear,” he said, “ that is rather a big 
question, because I have to go to so many.’ 
“Oh, then where did you go last time ? ” 
“ I went to three different countries which we 
usually group together and call the Balkans,” uncle 
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replied. “ If you will get me an atlas, I will show 
you where the countries are. Now, see, here they are, 
three rather hard names, all with the same ending : 
Yugoslavia, Rumania and Bulgaria. Notice that tacy 
are wedged between the Adriatic and the Black Sea, 
with Greece and the Mediterranean Sea to the south.” 

“ What does all. that brown colour meas, 
uncle ? ” asked Peter. 

“ That is a very sensible question,” said Unc’ 
Kenneth. “ You will notice that many of thes 
countries are coloured brown, and only a few paris 
are coloured green. The brown means mountainous 
country, and the green means plains or flat lands. 
Notice that Yugoslavia has only a small corner of green 
flat land, away up in the north-east. It is a very biliy 
and mountainous country. The other two countries 
have more flat land, especially around the shores of 
the Black Sea, but they too have many mountains.” 

“ Is this a river along the green patch, between 
Rumania and Bulgaria?” asked Peter. 

“ Yes,” uncle answered, “ that is the mighty 
River Danube. Perhaps you know the tune called 
‘ The Blue Danube’ ? ”? 

“Oh, yes. I know it well,” said Margaret. 

“Well, that is about this very same river,” 
continued Uncle Kenneth, “ but the water is certainly 
not blue. It is usually a very dirty brown colour, 
because it carries down so much mud. But, just 
here, see, where it makes this loop between the 
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mountains, it rushes along so quickly that the water 
churns and foams as though it were boiling at the 
bottom of its steep-sided chasm. Here, the river has 
cut through the mountains, which tower up on either 


Fair-haired, blue-eyed children of Obravac, Dalmatia, 
wearing their national costume. 


side and seem to wish to shut the river out. For this 
reason, the river gorge is called ‘ The Iron Gates’.”’ 
“Ts the Danube as large as the Thames, uncle ? ” 
asked Peter. 
“Oh, much longer, and much wider, Peter. 
Its total length is nearly 1,800 miles. It flows 
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through Germany, Austria and Hungary, befor: 
reaches Yugoslavia. Then, as you can see from 
map, it flows alongside Bulgaria and through Rum 
before it empties itself into the Black Sea. 
is so wide and deep that strings of barges and stean 
can go along it all the way from Germany to 
Black.Sea. The only trouble is that the river free 
in winter, so that ships and barges have to do : 
their work between spring and autumn. 

“ That part of Yugoslavia, alongside the Adria 
Sea,” continued Uncle Kenneth, “is called Dalmai 
and because of all those islands which you 
scattered along the coast, and because the mount 
come right down to the sea, it is one of the n 
beautiful coastlines in the world. It is so rocky 
broken that no road or railway can follow the coas:, 
so people have to go by sea. I sailed down there for 

_a holiday myself. Perhaps I may tell you about tha 
to-morrow, for it is your bedtime now.” 


CHAPTER II 
DALMATIA A TRIP BY SEA 
After breakfast next morning, Uncle Kenneth 
continued his story. 

_ “Tet sail from Susak, just across the river from 
Fiume in Italy, in a small coastal steamer, which was 
carrying all sorts of goods, as well as sheep, goats 
and cows, to the various little towns along the coast. 
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The harbour was full of all sorts of sailing vessels, 
and very many fishing smacks, with colourful red- 
brown sails. You see, large quantities of fish are to be 
found, especially sardines, along this coast, and almost 
every little town has its own small fishing fleet. 

“ We sailed between the islands and the coast, 
where the water was as smooth as on a lake, for the 
islands keep out the waves of the Adriatic. The 
captain told me, however, that a very strong wind, 
called the Bora, sometimes raises the most fearful 
storms and causes many boats to be wrecked on the 
steep, rocky coast. 

“ We stayed for a few hours at Zara, and I was 
able to have a look round. Rather strangely, the town 
belongs to Italy, but the people are typical Croatian 
_ peasants. I saw small groups of them idling in the 
sunshine. A very cheerful picture they made, too, 
in their gay clothes: men in baggy knee-breeches, 
embroidered jackets or waistcoats, brightly-coloured 
sash and pill-box cap ; women in white embroidered 
blouses and brightly-coloured aprons. I thought 
their shoes were strange, but later I found this type 
of footwear was worn all over the Balkans. They are 
like plaited moccasins of raw hide, with the toes 
tilted upwards in a point.” 

“ Do all the people in the Balkans wear such 
lovely, brightly-coloured clothes, uncle?” asked 
Margaret. 

“ Yes, most of the country people do so, at least 
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on market days and holidays, though their worki: 
clothes are often rough and ragged. You see, 
have very little money and they make nearly all th 
clothes, instead of buying them. Father shears 
sheep, and mother and the girls wash and scour the 


Bare-footed, in her gaily embroidered home-made costume, this 
young weaver is busy at her hand-loom in the garden. 


wool, getting all the dirt and oil out of it. Then they 
spin it into a long thread on a stick, called a distaff, 
which they stick under one arm. F inally, they 
weave the thread into a rough homespun cloth on a 
handloom. 

< They collect plants from the fields and woods 
and boil them to make their own dyes. They may 


dye either the thread or the finished cloth. But this, 
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of course, is mostly for when mother and her daughters 
are making their holiday clothes. They spend much 
time on these, and the embroidery work is very 
finely done. . 

“The girls are quite proud of the workmanship 
they put into their finery, and the patterns they 
embroider are very, very old. These patterns vary from 
district to district too, so that, if you are very clever, 
you can tell where people come from merely by looking 
at the embroidery on their waistcoats or aprons. 

“ I must tell you of one strange sight I saw in 
Trau. I noticed some men and women raking over 
quantities of daisy heads, spread out to dry in the sun. 
I wondered what they were for, and when I asked 
them, what do you think they told me? They are 
dried and crushed and then made into insect powder 
for the use of people who live in hot countries 
infested by insects.” 

“ Did you go to any other places ? ” asked Peter. 

“Yes,” said uncle. “I saw another strange 
sight when we sailed into the busy harbour of,Split, 
the most important seaport of all Yugoslavia. Built 
into the hillside, above the palm trees of the promen- 
ade and the busy quaysides, is an old Roman palace. 
‘The market place is a busy and noisy scene, crowded 
with stalls, benches and peasants. 

“ Finally, we reached the lovely seaport called 
~ Ragusa, an old-walled town, with a very long 
history behind it. Ragusa is surrounded by terraced 
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hills, on which fruits of all kinds are grown: olis 
oranges, dates, figs, and almonds, so that the h 
are covered with dark glossy green and with delic 
blossom, according to the season. The town’s |: 


An ox-wagon driven by peasant girls. The garments show 
work of lovely design in coloured silks and cotton. 


fleet of ships long ago gave us the word Argosy, 
meaning a large merchant vessel of olden days. In 
those far-off days, too, the coast was the haunt of 
pirates who preyed upon the richly laden vessels of 
Ragusa and Venice. 

“ So ended my voyage along this rocky coast, 
with its fortress-crowned hills, frowning mountains 
and delightful hill-perched villages and towns.” 
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CHAPTER III 
THE MOUNTAINS 


In the afternoon, Uncle Kenneth said he would 
tell the children a little about the people and places 
in the mountains and hills which cover most of 
Yugoslavia. 

“ Before I tell you about these places,” uncle 
began, “ I must mention the three different districts : 
Dalmatia, Croatia and Bosnia. You see, Yugoslavia 
is quite a new country which includes a number of 
smaller, older ones. Indeed, there are all sorts of 
people, religions and dialects, for, in the past, the 
country has been conquered by various tribes from 
the east. Because of this mixture of races, the Balkans 
are often called “The Meeting Place of East and West.’ 

“ The domes of the Christian churches, inter- 
mixed with the spires and minarets of the Moslem 
mosques, was one of the first things that attracted 
my attention. 

“The Moslems, each wearing a red fez, which 
looks like a red sand-pie stuck on his head, are called 
to prayer at the mosque five times every day. It is 
the duty of an official of the Mosque, who is called 
the muezzin, to announce to the people that it is 
once more time for prayer. He stands on the balcony 
of the tall, slender minaret of the mosque and calls 
out in a loud sing-song voice that it is time to pray 
to Allah. 
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“I remember walking through the streets of a 
town called Skoplje, rubbing shoulders with red- 
fezzed Moslems and spade-bearded priests of 
Orthodox Church ; watching motor cars speeciog 
past the slowly-plodding 
mules and donkeys, a: 
cutting-in between 
farm carts drawn by 
of sleepy-looking c 
Some of the townspeop! 
were dressed in ordinar 
suits, but most of the 
peasants wore either 9 
fine clothes or were dre 
in their working clothes of 
rough, homespun trousers 
and cloak, and sheepskin 
cap 


e 


Q 


“ Some of the shops 
and offices are modern, but 
many of the shops are 
almost like stalls, for they 


This Moslem boy’s hair is braided : 
in memory of his two sisters who have no plate-glass -win- 


have died. 
PE dows ; only heavy shutters, 


opening upwards and outwards. But the real Moslem 
bazaars, where all the stall-owners squat on the floor 
among their wares, idly smoking or sipping coffee, 
are perhaps the most colourful and interesting. 

“ Up on the hilltops, behind the rocky coast of 
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Dalmatia, it is very different from the bustling towns. 
There are no main roads or railways there, for the 
country is bare and desolate except for small patches 
here and there. This region is called the Karst, 
and the green patches, which lie in hollows, are called 
Karstholes. 

“ How different it seemed when we began to 
follow a river valley down the far side of the hills, 
where the slopes were covered with rich green 
forests of oak and birch ! 

“Here were small, scattered farmsteads and 
even small villages of rough-looking stone houses 
with flat roofs. Some of the lonely huts, far away 
from the villages, were made of nothing but branches, 
turf and mud.” 

“What do the people do there, uncle?” asked 
Beter 

“ Oh, they are small, peasant farmers,” uncle 
replied. “ They haven’t much land, so they can only 
grow enough food for themselves and a few pigs, 
sheep and goats, or perhaps a few hens, and even to 
do that they must work very hard. They have to be 
satisfied with very plain food, clothes and houses, 
yet they seem quite happy and always ready to sing 
and dance.” 

“ If they grow their own food, do they have 
windmills to grind the corn?” asked mother. 

“ No, the mill comes round to them !” said 
uncle. “Small, roofed boats, rather like Noah’s 
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“Yes, I think you are smart, now ” says mother. Note the quaint 
embroidered bonnets they are wearing. 


ark, sail along the rivers and streams. When they. 
come to a farm, the boat is tethered to the bank, 
whilst the water still drives round the paddle-wheel 
at the side of the boat, and that drives the mill 
wheel which grinds the-corn, inside the boat. It is 
a strange sight, I can tell you ! 
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“As we got near to the town of Sarajevo, it 
resembled a real eastern town, for there were num- 
bers of slender minarets gleaming in the sunshine and 
towering over the cluster of red-tiled roof-tops. The 
narrow streets and bazaars were crowded with 
Moslems.” 


CHAPTER IV 
LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 


“ Some time later,” uncle continued, “ I had to 
travel frequently up and down central and southern 
Yugoslavia, and even through Slovenia in the north. 
Although most of the large towns and the provincial 
capitals are to be found in this part of the 
country, most of the people earn their living by 
farming. 

“ I think, perhaps, Slovenia is the prettiest part 
of all Yugoslavia, and might be called its garden, 
just as we call Kent ‘The Garden of England.’ 
Rather strangely, both Kent and Slovenia grow fruit 
and hops. Perhaps you know that the hops are grown 
on tall trellises and that the flowers give off a lovely 
scent. But grape vines are also grown in Slovenia, 
the sort of grapes that are made into wine. 

“ The towns are much different from the country, 
of course. Belgrade, the capital of all Yugoslavia, 
lies on a small peninsular, at the meeting place of 
two rivers, the Sava and the mighty Danube. Along- 
side the Danube there are many docks, where 
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barges and steamers are always to be found, busily 
loading and unloading. 

“In the centre of the city many new shops and 
buildings have been erected. Indeed, it looks very 
much like one of our large towns, with its smart 


The Children’s Race at a Yugoslav village fête. 


shops and offices, trams and motor cars. But you 
soon notice the difference as you walk along the busy 
streets, especially on market-day. Very smartly 
dressed ladies and gentlemen mingle with peasants 
and their wives and daughters, carrying baskets of 
fruit, grapes or vegetables to market, or perhaps 
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with yokes across their shoulders, from which 
hang tubs of cheese or butter. 

“Other roughly clad shepherds and cowherds 
drive sheep, cows, goats and even pigs along the mais 
streets of the capital, holding 
up all the traffic. It really i: 
an amusing sight. 

“ Zagreb, the capital 
old Croatia, is almost like tw: 
towns: an old one on top of 
hill, surrounded by a thick 
stone wall, and a new one : 
the foot of the hill, at the enc 
of a long, winding street. 
new town has some fine modern 
shops and offices. 

“In the small villages of 
Yugoslavia, most of the houses, 
as you may see from the picture 
of the village fête, are very 
rough, single-storey cottages, 
This young Dalnmtian is with thatched roofs ; but the 

ying out hinge he village hall and some of the 
better houses may be built of 
stone and covered with plaster. 

“ The people live very simply, and much of their 
food is home-grown. They provide most of their 
own amusements, too, though travelling cinemas 
visit the villages nowadays, and there are often 
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fairs at which the gipsies provide music, singing, 
- dancing, fortune-telling and sometimes even a 
“performing bear. The children usually make their 


+.. Own musical instruments, such as whistles and bag- 


pipes. 

‘The people are very fond of singing and dancing, 
especially at harvest time and on religious festivals. 
In the national dance, called the kolo, all the 
children join hands to form a ring and dance round 
to the music of fiddles or bagpipes. Although they 
have very little money, the food and clothing which 
they provide for themselves are good, and they 


:- always seem to be happy and cheerful.” 


Here Uncle Kenneth stopped for a while, but 
‘` Margaret put a further question to him. “ Will you 
tell us what the people eat, uncle, please ?”’ 

_ “Oh, home-made bread,” uncle replied, “ eggs, 
cheese and all kinds of garden vegetables, and a kind 
of butter called kaimak. They eat green maize, 
‘too—the stuff we call Indian corn when it is ripe. 
But their favourite dish is a highly-seasoned sort of 
Irish stew, which they call lonac. Then they have 
home-grown fruits and home-made wine, perhaps 


` = sometimes coffee to drink. Meat is usually only 


eaten on Sundays and holidays, and mostly consists 
of roast pork, or perhaps a rather lean chicken now 
and then. The main thing to remember is that the 
country people do not buy their food in shops. 
They make it themselves.” 
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“Do the children go to school?” asked Peter. 
“ Yes, of course they do,” said Uncle Kenneth, 
“ though it has been hard work for the government 
to build schools in such a poor and mountainous 
country, and harder still to get the children from the 


The knife grinder is the centre of attraction in this Croatian village. 


outlying farms to the schools. There are better 
schools in the towns and in Slovenia, the rich 
northern province, than elsewhere, but all of them 
are much better than they used to be. You see, many 
of the older people in the villages can neither read 
nor write.” 


RUMANIA 


CHAPTER I 
FARMLANDS, OILFIELDS, AND VINEYARDS 


“ Will you tell us something about Rumania, 
this morning, uncle?” asked Margaret. “ I have 
„been looking at the map again and the green patches 
-there are much larger, so I suppose there is more 
- flat land.” 

. “Yes, that is so,” said Uncle Kenneth, “ but 
there is also some really lovely mountain scenery, 
especially in the part called Transylvania.” 

“Are the people very different from those in 
‘Yugoslavia ? ” asked Peter. 

“ Not really in the way you mean, Peter. Most 
of them are small peasant farmers, just the same, 
‘growing nearly all they need in a few fields. Of 
course, there are quite a lot of people who work in 
factories and offices and a number who work in the 
oilfields.” 

“ Oh, have they got oilfields in Rumania?” 
burst in Peter. 

“ Yes, they have, round the town of Ploesti, in 
the middle of the country. It is very smelly and 
rather nasty, but the petrol and oils which cause the 
smell are very valuable to the country.” 

“ How do they get the oil, uncle ? ” asked Peter. 

“Well,” he replied, ‘‘first of all, they have to 
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bore a deep hole in the ground with a large drill. 
The drill is made of very hard steel, or even diamonds, 
and it cuts through all kinds of rock. At last, it 
bores a hole right down to the lake of oil, far beneath 
the surface. 

“ But the oilfields only cover a very small part 
of the country. Farming is still the main occupation 
of the people, just as it used to be in England long 
ago, before we had so many factories. 

“ The soil is richer here than in Yugoslavia, and 
great rolling plains are covered with golden seas of 
wheat in summer. A lot of it is sent to other coun- 
tries, mostly in large barges on the River Danube. 

“Of course, each farm is quite small, while the 
family which lives there is often very large. There 
are few modern farming machines, such as tractors, 
binders and reapers. The peasants have to use oxen 
to draw their heavy wooden ploughs and lumbering 
carts, and they cut their hay and corn with sickle and 
scythe. The scattered farm houses are often nothing 
but crude, wooden huts, with only one large living 
room and one bedroom, perhaps for a family of 
eight or nine. The village houses are mostly made of 
sun-dried bricks, plastered over and then painted in 
bright colours. The village street is long and winding 
and mostly very dusty in summer and very muddy 
in winter.” 

“Do they have any nice things to eat ? ” asked 
Margaret. 
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“ Not if you mean cakes and buns and that sort 
ching,” said Uncle Kenneth. “ Mother must cook 
| bake what father provides, so their food is 
nely and plain and is very much the same day after 

They eat a sort of porridge, called mamalica, 


Bucharest, “ The Paris of the East,” has many modern buildings 
and spacious boulevards. 


at almost every meal. It is made from maize. Much 
of their bread is coarse, dark rye-bread, since they 
must sell their wheat. Cheese, sour milk, and garden 
vegetables make up the rest of their food.” 

“I don’t think I should like to live there,” 
said Margaret. 

“No, I don’t suppose you would,” laughed 
uncle. 
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“ I believe the capital is a lovely place,” said 
mother. 

“ You are quite right,’ said Uncle Kenneth. 
“ Bucharest is a very fine city, with so many beautiful 
buildings, modern shops, cafes, cinemas and theatres, 
that the people call it “The Paris of the East.’ 
Certainly, it is the finest city in all the Balkans. 
The people are smartly and fashionably dressed, 
and. fast tramcars and motors travel along the wide 
clean streets and handsome boulevards. 

“ But Bucharest is very different from the rest 
of the country. You must think of Rumania as a 
farming country. The people and the farming may 
be slightly different in various parts of the country, 
particularly those parts which used to belong to 
other countries, but their life is very much the same. 

“ The Dobruja, on the shores of the Black Sea, 
is a land of rolling hills, like the South Downs of 
England, where the shepherds and cowherds quietly 
watch over their flocks and herds. 

“ Bessarabia, with its squat, heavily-built, white- 
washed cottages, and its half-domed, half-spired 
churches reminded me of Russia, to whom it once 
belonged. Transylvania, too, looked more like 
Austria or southern Germany. But, in each, the 
majority of the people are farmers of some sort. 
They grow potatoes, sugar-beet, oats, barley, wheat 
and rye. The rye is made into black ryebread. 
They also grow a lot of maize, flax, grapes and plums. 
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« Maize, which we call Indian corn, grows very 
high; so high, sometimes, that you cannot see a 
a riding on horseback through the corn. The 
leaves are very broad and light green in colour. 
he corn itself grows in a long cone, called a ‘ cob.’ 


All the family help in the task of grape gathering. 


When it is young and green, the children love to 
hold a cob in both hands and bite the corn off the 
central stalk, turning it round and round until all 
the corn is gone. When the farmer cuts the corn, he 
hangs the cobs along racks at the end of his barn, so 
that the corn will dry and harden in the sun, 
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“The flax is used to make linen, and though 
most of it is now made in factories, some of the 
peasants’ wives still spin and weave their own, to 
make dresses, cloth and sheets. 

“ The plums grown there are of a special kind 
which are used to make brandy. But the grapes are 
perhaps the most interesting crop.” 

‘Oh, yes, I love grapes,” cried Margaret. 

“ I daresay you do,” said uncle, “ but these are 
not grown to eat. They are made into wine. They 
. would be rather too sour to eat. 

“ The vines do not grow very high, and the grapes 
are so easily picked that all the family can help. 
The grapes are collected into wooden jugs and then 
crushed in the large tubs to squeeze the juice out. 
The juice is then poured into large casks.” 


CHAPTER II 
WOODS AND MOUNTAINS 


After a brief rest, uncle continued his story. 

“ Transylvania is the prettiest part of all Rumania. 
It forms a corner of the country which is cut off from 
the rest by two ranges of mountains, the Transyl- 
vanian Alps and the Carpathians. 

“ You may have read about this land of moun- 
tains and castles or even seen it on the films, for this 
is the land described in a very exciting story book 
called ‘ The Prisoner of Zenda.’ 
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The names which have been given to the 

-y give some idea of what it looks like. ‘Transyl- 
va. ia means ‘ beyond the woods,’ and certainly the 
of the mountains which surround the country 
vered with magnificent forests. The Germans 

the Land of the Seven Castles, and many of 
craggy heights are crowned with the sort of 

le you read. about in fairy stories. This brings 
ind that many of the people of Transylvania 

till believe in both fairies and witches, and in 
blood-sucking creatures called vampires, and 
wolves. Weird and horrible tales are told of 
creatures, so you can well understand why 

e people living in lonely farm houses should be 

id to go out on a dark and stormy winter night. 

“ I travelled along the road from Bucharest into 

ansylvania. It runs first across the rolling, sun- 

‘ced plains, the land of corn and vineyards, and 
hen up it goes through the pastures of the foothills, 
where the lonely shepherd tends his flocks, winding 
ever upwards through the thick dark forests of oak 
end birch, past old ruined castles, until it comes 
at last to the summit of the pass. 

“ Coming down the other side, I stopped to 
ask for a glass of milk at a small, wayside farm. 
It was an old wooden hut, with a high, steep roof, 
covered with a thick thatch. A rosy-cheeked old 
lady, in black frock and white apron, asked me to 
step inside. In the dim light which came through 
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the small, low window, I could see that there were 
only two rooms in the cottage, one living-room and 
one bedroom. There was very little furniture, too, . 
but everything looked wonderfully clean, and the 
milk was certainly good. 

“I had a look inside another peasant home on 
one occasion. The floor was of hard, beaten earth, 
and the only furniture consisted of a rough, home- 
made table, a bench and two chairs. I found that 
the high, steep-sided roof contained a storehouse, 
though I was told that the sides were made steep 
mainly to help the winter snow to slide off easily, 
instead of breaking through the thatch. 

“ The fireplace or stove, in the kitchen, was worth 
noting. The farmer had made it himself with stone 
slabs and clay. A log fire was lit in a hole at one end, 
underneath the slab, and the heat seemed to pass all 
round the stove, through narrow tunnels. It was 
very neatly done and the farmer told me that most 
people did just the same thing.” 


BULGARIA 


On the last morning of Uncle Kenneth’s stay, he 
found time to talk of Bulgaria and about the many 

ipsies who roam up and down the Balkans. 

‘ Bulgaria is smaller than the other two countries” 
be told them, “ but in many ways it is similar. It 
‘is split up into two halves by the densely wooded 
Balkan mountains. 

“ The mountain sides, with their thick forests 
and rushing streams, provide plenty of work for the 
wood-cutters, who fell and lop the trees before 
. floating them down to the valleys. Much of the 

‘timber is exported from the ports of the Black Sea. 

“‘ Most of the people are peasants, working on 

‘he land, for they do not like working in factories. 

They prefer a healthy life out in the fresh air and the 

sunshine, even though they do not earn much money. 

“The low, red-tiled houses in the villages are 

painted white, yellow and pink, and almost all of 

them have neat, well-tended gardens. Up in the 
hills, the houses are smaller and many of them are 
built of timber and mud and thatched with straw or 
bracken, The earth floor is often below the level of 
the ground outside, yet the family lie down there to 
` sleep. They keep their ordinary clothes on and just 
cover themselves over with a sheepskin and awake 
in the morning, ready and dressed for work. 

“Each peasant has a small piece of land, and 

besides the usual crops there are one or two rather 
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unusual things grown in Bulgaria. The weather is 
quite warm enough in some parts to grow tobacco 
and even cotton. Then again, on the lower slopes 
of the hills above the Danube valley, I met with 
field after field of tall, golden sunflowers, such as 


The main street of Sofia, the capital, showing Mount Vitoshe 
in the distance. 


we sometimes grow in our gardens. But these 
flowers are not grown for decoration but for their 
seeds. The seeds are carefully gathered in late 
summer and.then sent away to the mills to be 
crushed, so that the valuable oil in them may be 
extracted. Many farmers crush some of their own 
seeds and their wives use the oil for cooking and 
baking purposes. 
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‘In such a warm and sunny country there are 
many orchards and vineyards, of course, but 
iost interesting place in all Bulgaria is the 
s Valley of Roses. Here, thousands of acres 
vered with lovely, sweet-scented roses. ‘They 

beautiful sight and their delightful scent 

{s for miles around so that, even before you can 

iem, you know you are getting very near them. 

Che roses are not grown to sell as flowers, 

» make a very costly scent called attar of roses. 

small young rosebuds must be picked early 

morning, before the sun gets too hot, and 

st the petals are fresh-and the scent sweetest. 

dowers are not left to open or the petals would 
ind be lost. 

rhe work of picking the rosebuds is done 

sstly by girls and young children. They set off 
ly in the morning and collect the blooms in large 
iskets, whilst the dew is still on the petals. The 
full baskets are carried away to the sheds, where the 
‘lowers are poured into a large wooden press which 
ueezes the juice out of the petals. Then the juice 
is distilled and the attar of roses drips off the end 
of a long cooling tube in small drops of yellowish- 
green oil, almost like vaseline. Only a very little 
juice is obtained from quite a number of rose petals 
so this makes the scent very precious indeed. 
“All over the Balkans gipsies are met with,” 
Uncle Kenneth continued, “ camping or moving 
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slong the rough roads to some new camping ground, 
just as they have done for hundreds of years. Usually 
they live in tents or in their long, roughly-made carts, 
which are covered with a light framework of curved 
-plings, over which are stretched skins or blankets. 
“ Because they are happy and carefree, and 
d of music, singing and dancing, they mostly 
a their living by providing others with amusement. 
They know when all the local fairs are held and 
they never miss them. Indeed, if the gipsies didn’t 
come there would be no fair and no holiday. They 
can play all kinds of musical instruments extremely 
well and their music and dancing is usually very 
ight and quick. And, of course, they weave baskets 
for sale and tell fortunes just as our own gipsies do. 
“The gipsies are always welcome, wherever 
chey go, for the people know that they bring music, 
life and gaiety with them, Perhaps it was because 
he realised that the gipsies would keep his people 
happy and contented that the King of Rumania, 
many, many years ago granted them freedom to 
roam wherever they wished, for ever and ever. 
Certainly, since that time, nobody has ever tried to 
get rid of the gipsies or to make them settle down in 
one place. The people want the gipsies to stay just 
as they are and they pay them to amuse them, just 
as we pay to go to the cinema and the theatre.” 
Here the story ended. The children were very 
grateful for the interesting account they had heard. 
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QUESTIONS 


YUGOSLAVIA 
Chapter I 


1 Why were some parts of the map coloured green and the other 
parts coloured brown ? 
2 We often sing about the “ Blue Danube.” What can you tell me 
about this famous river and the gorge called the Iron Gates? 
Chapter II 
Suppose that you had made the trip by sea. Tell me some of the 
interesting things you would expect to see. 
Chapter III 
1 Why are the Balkan countries often called “ The Meeting Place of 
East and West ?” 
2 Describe the peculiar way in which corn is ground for the peasants. 
Chapter IV 
Tell me some of the foodstuffs the people eat. 


, 


RUMANIA 
Chapter I 


1 What have you learnt about the oilfields of Ploesti ? 

2 In what way does Bucharest differ from the rest of the country ? 
Chapter II 

1 Tell me about the land of castles, fairies, and vampires. 

2 What was the interesting remark about the fireplace, or stove ? 
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1 What is there “ famous ” about the Valley of Roses? 
__2.Tell.me about the roaming gipsies and how they earn their living. 
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